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John Henry Nash: 
A Collector’s Reappraisal 


NORMAN H. STROUSE 


WHY IS John Henry Nash so controversial? And how did it happen that 
this man of world-wide recognition and respect in the twenties and early 
‘thirties suffered later from derisive comments and, at times, almost 
emotional criticism of his work? Perhaps that has always been the fate 
of artists and artisans whose strong personalities overshadowed their 
creative skills. Such men are controversial. At the first sign of weakness 
they fall victim to those of lesser talent or inadequate perception who 
derive some kind of iconoclastic satisfaction in their subjective attacks. 

There are styles or fashions in the fine press field, just as in the collect- 
ing of art or antiques. Tiffany glass is back. So is Beardsley, even though 
he was long looked upon simply as an illustrator. N. C. Wyeth was an 
illustrator, too, but who today would not love to own an original Wyeth 
illustration for Treasure Island or Kidnapped? 

Many things we take pride in collecting today would have at one time 
been classified as “underdogs.” There are underdogs still available to be 
rediscovered and backed, and in my opinion, John Henry Nash is one 
of them. 

In an early issue of the Quarterly News-Letter of The Book Club of 
California appears a tribute to John Henry Nash by Oscar Lewis, noted 
California historian and typographical critic. In his summary paragraph, 
he says: “JHN had an unquestioned flair for showmanship; more than 
any other printer of modern times he dramatized his craft-which was 
exactly what the fine printing of his day needed to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the masses. But the extent and quality of the work that he left 
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behind makes it clear enough that beneath the surface exhibitionism was 
a sound and able craftsman patiently striving for perfection—and coming 
closer to his goal than almost any other printer of his generation.” 

Yet I have been puzzled about Nash, and as a collector have alternated 
between near enthusiasm and casual indifference. I knew little about him 
until | came to San Francisco in early January, 1929. One of my first 
assignments in an advertising agency was to tackle a windowless store- 
room down the hallway which my boss had used as a catch-all for various 
kinds of media materials and promotional pieces sent him by the graphic 
arts firms of the city. In the process of cleaning out obsolete material and 
putting the remainder into some semblance of order, I came across several 
of the broadsides Nash had produced on commission from Zellerbach 
Paper Company. I had never seen anything of this sort before and was at 
once impressed and enchanted by the bold concept and brilliant execution 
of these luxurious promotional pieces. 

My curiosity was excited and through inquiry I discovered that Nash 
was quite a figure, not only in graphic arts circles, but also among various 
facets of the San Francisco Bay establishment. Actually, he was at the 
pinnacle of his career, having just published his heroic four-volume edi- 
tion of Dante, and within three years of announcing what was intended 
to be his greatest achievement and final credential for a golden seat near 
the throne of St. Peter, the Biblia Sacra, a Vulgate Bible under the im- 
primatur of Archbishop Edward J. Hanna of San Francisco. | 

Meanwhile, he had spread his unique talent over a wide array of 
ephemeral material—fantastic broadsides, commemorative brochures, 
private school catalogues, industrial promotion pieces, programs and 
menus for special affairs, letterheads, Christmas cards, bookplates—yes, 
even shipping labels. At this point in his career, it was an indispensable 
status symbol to have printing done by Nash, and the magnitude of his 
invoices were reassuring to his wealthy following. He had assembled a 
first-rank typographical library, with the leading incunabula printers well 
represented, and a broad sweep of volumes from the hands of master 
printers all the way down the centuries to Kelmscott, Doves, Ashendene, 
Updike, Bruce Rogers. He even had examples from the Grabhorn Press, 
that little mouse that had been nibbling at his heels during the more re- 
cent years. 
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Because of the enormous number of individual items produced by Nash 
during his career, the collector is hardly encouraged to collect Nash in 
depth. With Nash, what is “in depth”? And even though his most severe 
critics have not and cannot fault Nash on the near-perfection of his typog- 
raphy, architectural design, selection of papers, meticulous press-work, 
and handsome bindings, there is the fatal occasional unevenness in the 
importance of content, and in creative concept, to provide grist for a 
critic’s mill. His work runs the full spectrum from major books, handsome 
ephemera, and engaging personal keepsakes he so frequently produced as 
gifts to his friends, all the way to pompous, often glittering, productions 
that fall just short of good taste. His was a typographical cornucopia from 
which one could expect almost any kind of printed product to flow. From 
such prodigality there were bound to be elements of both vigor and steril- 
ity, conceptual brilliance and bad taste, professionalism of the highest 
rank and superficiality. 

Nash’s reputation today would be twice as great if the checklist of his 
work were selectively half or a quarter of its length. If he had produced 
only a selected thirty or forty titles, | believe he would be collected today 
as avidly as is Kelmscott, Doves, or Bruce Rogers. But one must see the 
totality of his work and judge it within the milieu of his times in order 
to come to some kind of balanced judgment of his accomplishment. 

It had never been my objective to collect Nash in depth. It seemed an 
endless and frustratiing project because where would one find all the 
countless pieces of ephemeral material? 

There is a phrase in the Army: “targets of opportunity.” Most collec- 
tors watch for these—the sudden surfacing of an unique and unexpected 
cache of material. That is when the collector must move with intuitive 
boldness, else the opportunity is lost. 


" | 
In 1948, there was published by The Westgate Press, Oakland, California, 
a small limited edition titled John Henry Nash, Printer: Legend and Fact 


In the Development of a Fine Press, Intimately Reviewed by Joseph 
FauntLeRoy. | ordered a copy and learned from it that the author had 
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worked closely with Nash for fifteen of his most productive years as com- 
positor and supervisor of printing. Almost all of the composition of 
Nash’s work was done in his own plant. It was his practice to work per- 
sonally at the stick in establishing the basic typographic style of the book, 
and in some instances he hand-set the entire book himself. But in most 
instances, the composition was completed by Joseph FauntLeRoy. It has 
been said that Nash found it difficult to get along with printers, and 
FauntLeRoy could be depended upon to achieve the high quality of press- 
work that Nash demanded. 

At this time I was planning a combination business-holiday trip to 
California, and I wrote Mr. FauntLeRoy in advance asking if Mrs. 
Strouse and | might drop in on him for a visit. He was long retired and 
living with his married daughter in Oakland. I had a gracious response, 
and in due time we were visiting with him in the living room of his 
daughter’s home. From time to time he would disappear into a closet and 
bring out some example of Nash’s work, but I never had an opportunity 
to see the collection as a whole. But I suspected that, as is traditional with 
compositors and printers, there must be a copy there of everything pro- 
duced at the press during his employment. I occasionally recalled the 
visit and wondered whatever had happened to what must have been a 
treasure trove. : 

Early in 1972 I had a call from Warren Howell, San Francisco anti- 
quarian bookseller, asking if I would be interested in a collection of Nash. 
My response was “‘No, I have quite enough for representation, and there 
would be little sense in adding to a collection that would always remain 
substantially incomplete.” But something prompted me to ask, ‘““Whose 
collection is itr” The answer that it had been FauntLeRoy’s and his 
daughter was selling it, shocked me into action and | reversed my field 
immediately. The upshot was that I bought the collection sight unseen 
by either Warren Howell or myself. 

Two Sundays later Warren transferred six big packing cases from his 
car to mine at a parking lot on the University of San Francisco campus 
where we had attended a meeting. | 

It took me three months to catalogue the collection. It turned out to 
be a virtually complete accumulation of everything produced at the Nash 
Press during FauntLeRoy’s fifteen years of employment. 
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During that cataloguing period, | mentioned my coup to David 
Magee, another noted San Francisco antiquarian bookman, and he told me 
of a collection he had put away several years before—a portion of Nash’s 
own library representing the books he had designed during his early years 
with Tomoye Press, Taylor, Nash and Taylor, and Blair-Murdock. In 
most cases each book carries a library label, “John Henry Nash Library, 
Presented to the University of California by Mr. and Mrs. Milton S. Ray 
and members of their family.” Also in most cases, Nash had inscribed his 
name in the front fly-leaves as “John Henry Nash, Printer.” For some 
reason these books came into Magee’s hands through some elaborate trade 
with the University. I acquired this collection en bloc and it mitered per- 
fectly against the FauntLeRoy collection which contained only Nash’s 
work after he went into business for himself. 

It is my belief that this is possibly the most complete Nash collection 
extant, and probably one that it would be well-nigh impossible to dupli- 
cate. 

Unless one has had an opportunity to range through such a massive 
array of typographical product created under the hand and eye of one 
man, it would not be possible to appreciate what had taken place during 
the fifty-four years John Henry Nash was an active practitioner of the 
art of typographical design. There is nothing quite comparable to it in 
the history of printing. 


1 


John Henry Nash was born in Woodbridge, Ontario, Canada, on March 
12, 1871. Even his centenary was passed over in silence. His father wanted 
him to be a mechanical engineer, but Nash threatened to run away unless 
he could become a printer. At age sixteen he was placed in a foundry, and 
a year later apprenticed to the Toronto printing firm of James Murray 
and Co. 

Shortly afterwards, he took a two or three year sabbatical as a pro- 
fessional bicycle racer, traversing most of Canada and the United States 
in the process. He returned to the typecase in 1892 for a couple of years, 
then after four months in Denver migrated on to San Francisco in 1895. 
Already a skilled compositor, he joined Stanley-Taylor, soon becoming 
foreman. Leaving this firm at thirty years of age, Nash had already 
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achieved recognition among members of the craft, significantly through 
reviews in the columns of Western Printer. 

From 1901 to 1903 Nash was a partner in the short-lived Twentieth 
Century Press, where he was able to experiment with the various materials 
of fine bookmaking—handmade and colored paper, colored inks, and 
typographical design. He introduced elaborate colophons, which became 
a trademark of his later books, a printer’s mark and off-beat bindings. 

Nash then joined forces with Paul Elder in the founding of the 
Tomoye Press. At this point his work is more clearly identified with his 
name, and is truly collectible as Nash. 

Most of the Tomoye Press books were produced to sell on the open 
market through Paul Elder’s shop, and many were what we tend today to 
call “non-books”—anthologies, recipe books, local poetry and legends, 
designed to appeal to the burgeoning tourist trade of pre-earthquake San 
Francisco. 

Elder was a merchandiser and such books fitted in with other offerings 
at his bookstore-shop, such as pottery, jewelry, and objects of art. These 
books impress one today as a bit gaudy, a somewhat awkward attempt 
at art nouveau. 

But Nash was not content with such trivialities. Scattered through the 
list of books produced during the life of the Tomoye Press were produc- 
tions that looked more like private press books—limited editions on hand- 
made paper, exquisite typography and quality bindings in boards. 

The Tomoye Press suffered in the destructive fires of 1906, and moved 
briefly to New York, a period which was noted for the four volumes of 
Western classics: Bret Harte’s Tennessee’s Partner, W. H. Rhodes’ The 
Case of Summerfield, Ambrose Bierce’s A Son of The Gods, coupled with 
A Horseman in The Sky, and The Sea Fogs by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
These four volumes deserve shelf space in any collection of fine printing. 
An exhibition of Tomoye Press books in New York in 1907 elicited con- 
siderable praise from local critics, including an appraisal of Nash as one 
of the great printers of America. 
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It has often been said that the ruled border is used by many designers to 
keep the type from falling out of the page. But just as a great artist can 
achieve a masterpiece out of the most commonplace, so the ruled border 
can be a typographical tour de force. Such it was with Nash. As early as 
1909 Edmund G. Gross featured in American Printer a Nash-designed 
Paul Elder catalogue as a superb example of ruled borders, which he 
acclaimed as going “beyond anything the average typographer would 
have thought possible.” 

When Nash discovered that he could do something exceptional, he 
tended to do it often, although ringing many changes. The ruled border 
made its appearance with increasing frequency and mastery during the 
remainder of Nash’s career. 

While in New York, Nash became friends with the printer Theodore 
Low DeVinne and Henry Lewis Bullen, director of the Typographical 
Library and Museum of the American Type Founders Co. He learned 
much from DeVinne and benefited enormously from the critical support 
of Bullen during subsequent years. 

Nash returned to San Francisco in 1909. He initiated his policy of 
farming out his press-work so as to concentrate on design, composition 
and supervision of the finished product. This also enabled him to operate 
with a minimum capital investment. He left Tomoye in mid-1911 to 
become a partner in the reorganized firm of Taylor, Nash & Taylor. At 
last his name was on the corporate letterhead and not confined solely to 
the colophon. His position in the new firm gave him almost complete 
latitude in the design and execution of the books. Nash as virtuoso began 
to emerge. He began to exercise a remarkable judgment in the choice of 
paper and type, a certain chasteness in format, a firm control over the 
use of ink and the bite of type on paper. In 1913, John Galen Howard’s 
poetry, Brunelleschi, was acclaimed a masterpiece. 

Nash was still a restless and difficult partner and left Taylor, Nash & 
Taylor in 1915 to join Blair-Murdock. Shortly thereafter, Murdock was 
found guilty of recruiting men for the British armed forces and skipped 
off to Canada. During the less than a year with this firm, Nash had pro- 
duced several distinguished books, not the least of which was three stories 
by Bret Harte. 
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So, at forty-five with a wealth of experience behind him and with an 
enviable and deserved reputation due to his knack for personal publicity, 
Nash decided to become his own master. With capital said not to exceed 
$600, he leased a narrow room at 340 Sansome Street, the lone occupant, 
and went to work seeking commissions. 


1 


A definitive biographic reappraisal of Nash had been over-due for many 
years when Robert D. Harlan’s book was published by the University 
of California Press in 1970. It is a superb work, both scholarly and in- 
tensely readable. In tracing through this first twenty-five years of Nash’s 
association with the printing trades, | must acknowledge here my debt to 
Harlan’s book on Nash (John Henry Nash: The Biography of a Career), 
without which it would have been extremely difficult to illuminate this 
long and winding road of preparation from which Nash emerged as a 
typographical virtuoso. For once he had complete control of his own 
destiny, he was faultless in his choice of papers, the texture of his typog- 
raphy, proof-reading, magnificent press-work, and splendid bindings. 

Within four years of the opening of his own shop, Nash had achieved 
a position in the San Francisco printing community that was nothing 
short of spectacular. He was a born promoter. The early use of colophons 
in books produced by Tomoye, Taylor, Nash & Taylor, and Blair- 
Murdock, built his reputation in his own profession. They were not for 
the public—they were for one’s own peer group, as the young people say, 
and thus he cultivated the trade press. He compiled a private mailing list. 
He presented beautiful examples of his work with a seeming lavish hand, 
but he knew his targets. Among them was unexploited territory, the afflu- 
ent business community and weathy people who were trying out the new 
status symbol of the time, collecting rare books. 

He was on the alert for patrons. One had already nibbled at the hook 
while Nash was still with Taylor, Nash & Taylor—Charles W. Clark, 
Anaconda Copper heir, who had commissioned this firm in 1915 to do the 
first volume of a catalogue of his collection. When Nash opened his own 
shop the following year, he was able to start with Clark’s commission for 
the remaining six volumes. Meanwhile, William Andrews Clark, Jr., fol- 
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lowed his brother’s lead and commenced his series of catalogues, which 
eventually totaled twenty in number. Typographically, these two sets are 
among the most handsome catalogues ever issued. 

During his first year, 1916, Nash did nine books, six of them for pri- 
vate individuals. Among them was Cobden-Sanderson’s The Ideal Book. 
The great English printer was uncommonly generous about someone else’s 
work. He wrote Nash, “What a perfectly beautiful book you have made... 
[ am enchanted with it! Paper, type, arrangement, all combined under 
your clever hands to a whole which is ...‘a thing of beauty.’ ” 

It is not certain whether The Ideal Book was one of Nash’s famous 
“gift books.” Nell O’Day’s catalogue of Nash’s work (1937) described it 
as “printed for private distribution,” then in parenthesis “(For the friends 
of John Henry Nash).” But the “Sermon on The Mount” done in 1917 
was produced solely for presentation to his friends—a rather lavish pro- 
motion piece it was, costing him $2100 in 1917 dollars. 

The gift books paid off. At first the returns from the investment were 
largely in the job printing field, if one could apply so commonplace a label 
to Nash’s commercial work. But private commissions of books slowly 
increased. 

Joseph FauntLeRoy had joined Nash in the fall of 1918, remaining 
with him until 1933. He was one of the most competent technicians in the 
San Francisco printing community and his standards were as high as 
those of Nash. Harlan notes that his “perseverance and patience in attain- 
ing and maintaining standards probably exceeded Nash’s,” and that his 
“profound knowledge of the technical aspects of composition, press-work 
and binding... his gentlemanly disposition, serenity and sympathy with 
Nash’s goal, made him a perfect chief assistant.” After Nash set its title- 
page, dedication, colophon and sample subtitle and running head, Nash 
turned all further responsibility over to FauntLeRoy. 

With all the criticisms of Nash as prideful, difficult to deal with in the 
trade, and so on, one must respect his ability to retain so able a craftsman 
in his employ for fifteen years until retirement. There is no evidence that 
there was anything but the most amicable relationship between these two 
talented men of completely opposite personalities. 

Nash eventually had other compositors as the business grew—a Mrs. 
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Fritzie Buchignani and Mae Hartmann. Miss Nell O’Day, Nash’s librar- 
ian from 1925, assisted in proof-reading and bookkeeping. It was truly a 
matriarchal group that would have made any women’s-libber pleased as 
punch. 

Nash used two leading printing firms for his finished work and five 
other independents (including Lawton Kennedy), with FauntLeRoy 
standing over every step like a demanding French chef. 

Nash also had a stable of writers, illustrators and artists on call. He 
was, in a sense, operating an atelier, drawing on talent and equipment 
from many sources to bring to life typographical concepts clothed in total 
technical perfection. 


1 


During this period Nash was doing prestige commercial work for pri- 
vate schools, real estate developments, business organizations, memorials 
and resolutions, and so on. Many of them are distinctly collectible as 
examples of fine printing; all are pure Nash. 

Private commissions for books were important to Nash’s economic 
situation at the time. Sometimes these took the form of keepsakes, some- 
times they were for sale. In a few instances the appellation “vanity press’ 
might be appropriate to the publication. One such was the talk Edwin 
R. A. Seligman made to his fellow members of the Hobby Club of New 
York in 1914 on “Curiosities of Early Economic Literature,” but not 
printed for him by Nash until 1920—a must item for the Nash collector. 
Parenthetically, when Nash asked Seligman how much he was prepared 
to spend on the printing of his talk, the wealthy economist responded: 
“Oh, use your own judgment. I suppose it will cost somewhere between 
five and fifty thousand dollars.” Nash had learned how to ask his question 
in a significant way; and his prospective clients knew how to make the 
gallant reply. 

In 1921 The Grolier Club decided to sponsor a Printers’ Series of 
books, and asked Nash as the only non-eastern printer to participate, 
with complete freedom in design, and reasonable latitude in choice of title. 
Nash chose Quattrocentisteria, by Maurice Hewlett. The choice was right 
as the book lent itself to the more traditional approach in design, with 
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great emphasis on choice of materials, meticulous typography, and flaw- 
less press-work. Nash’s supporters, at least, felt that he had carried the 
day in competition with Goudy, Cleland, Rollins and the Gillis Press. 

In 1923, Scribner’s, who held the copyrights on Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s works, commissioned Nash to do a deluxe edition of The Silverado 
Squatters. lt was a superb production, in 380 copies, but did not sell well 
through normal publisher’s channels, final copies not having been dis- 
posed of until the following year. | cannot resist comparing Nash’s Silver- 
ado Squatters with an edition done by the Grabhorn Press twenty-nine 
years later. When you place them side by side, can there be any question 
as to who was the master of the technical side of his craft? For that matter, 
the Nash edition far outstrips Grabhorn even in creative approach. Such 
a comparison is admittedly a rather dirty trick, because it must have 
been one of the very few times that the Grabhorns accepted a commission 
to produce a book to sell in the trade at a set price, in this instance $10.00. 

To a collector, another indispensable book of this period was Nash’s 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson and The Doves Press, a leaf-book, containing a 
third Nash printing of The Ideal Book, a bibliography of Doves Press 
books, and articles by A. W. Pollard, Edward Johnston, and himself. The 
typographic approach was severely simple, astringently classic, which like 
Cobden-Sanderson’s work itself narrows one’s response to the sole emo- 
tion of awe. 

1 


In his relationship with patrons, the most important names are those 
of Zellerbach Paper Company, American Engraving (Howard Griffith), 
William Randolph Hearst and the Clark brothers. In my mind, the most 
remarkable and productive relationship was with William Andrews 
Clark, Jr. 

We have spoken of the catalogue of Clark’s distinguished collection of 
English literature and fine printing, but the unique product of this rela- 
tionship was the series of Christmas books which Clark commissioned. 
The first of these appeared in 1922, Shelley’s Adonazs. It established the 
basic pattern: a facsmile of a first edition in Clark’s collection and an 
interpretation of the text through the finest typographical and book- 
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designing approach. These two volumes were then inserted in a compart- 
mented case. The Shelley was followed by eight others. 

These incomparable bibliophilic Christmas books, displaying typo- 
graphically the special jewels of Clark’s collection, represent some of the 
finest work Nash ever did. The first two titles were printed in 150 copies; 
subsequent books were gradually increased in number to a maximum of 
250. Clark’s investment in the first two was $8000 and $9500, or roughly 
$50 to $60 per copy. The costs increased to $67 per copy for Grey’s Elegy, 
$89.50 for Father Damien, and finally $140 for. the most lavish of the 
series, Dryden’s All for Love. Clark had a major Dryden collection, and 
his fondness for this particular play prompted him to commission thirteen 
murals for his home, depicting scenes and characters from it, which were 
reproduced for the book by a special collotype process by a printer in 
Berlin. 

Clark’s devoted patronage of Nash was by no means confined to this 
Christmas series or to his sumptuous catalogue. Lavish brochures, Christ- 
mas cards, Easter cards, envelopes, stationery and labels were among the 
commissions. It was a sad time for Nash when the Depression hit and 
Clark’s patronage slowly dwindled due to the collapse of copper prices. It 
finally came to an end with Clark’s death in 1934. 

William Randolph Hearst came into the picture in 1927, through the 
good offices of John Francis Neylan, his attorney, San Francisco biblio- 
phile, and Nash’s friend. Hearst was desirous of creating a monument in 
memory of his mother, Phoebe Apperson Hearst, who well deserved it. 
But after agreeing with Nash to produce the yet unwritten book at a price 
of $40,000 for a thousand copies, Hearst selected his sob-sister columnist, 
“Annie Laurie,” to write the biography, which she succeeded in pounding 
out in twelve days, with every evidence to that effect. What proved to be 
an heroic piece of bookmaking was wasted on trivial content. 

Nash had the assurance of a companion volume on Hearst’s father, 
George Hearst, but what was presumed to be a short-lived depression 
tangled Hearst in financial difficulties, and only after long silences and 
growing tension on Nash’s part, the book was finally produced in 1933, 
five years later than the first volume, and it is suggested that the price 
might have been as high as $100,000. 
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Meanwhile, Nash’s magnum opus had been completed in 1929. This 
was his Dante. He had commenced printing it in 1923, in a completely 
new translation by Professor Melville Best Anderson, the result of thirty 
years of devoted work. As it neared completion, Nash went through all 
his characteristic steps of advance promotion, prospectus, and commit- 
ments of financial support. Long before publication, Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach requested several sets, Clark himself ordered ten sets, and Nash’s 
devoted clients and friends could be depended upon for most of the re- 
maining sets, mostly with firm orders. At a price of $200, the set was a 
sellout, and with one or two notable exceptions, the acclaim was well-nigh 
unanimous. Henry L. Bullen, who could always be depended upon to 
strike a high key of praise in Nash’s behalf, wrote: 


The Dante is a perfect work of typography, classical in design...a Cellini-like 
demonstration of how beautiful typography may be without the aid of other em- 
bellishing arts. Nothing in pure typography has ever been done that surpasses your 
Dante. I can recall only three works in pure typography which may be compared 
with it. I write this after careful reflection and mental review of what has been 
done since Gutenberg. 


This is rather heady stuff, to be sure. Nash’s career was at high tide; 
so was the stock market. The latter was soon to experience its precipitous 
decline, and the Depression set in. Nash’s own fortunes were soon to com- 
mence their slow decline as his commissions became less frequent. 

The Limited Editions Club came into the picture about that time. In 
1931 Nash was selected to do Franklin’s Autobiography; in 1934 he 
printed Emerson’s Essays and in 1936 Milton’s Paradise Lost and Para- 
dise Regained. All three gave clear evidence that Nash’s hand had not lost 
its cunning. But beautiful though these books may be, there is no new note 
in typographical design. They are safe and sure, as would be the perform- 
ance of any virtuoso who has reached the zenith of his talent, then leveled 
off. 

Nash did not genuinely suffer during the Depression. He had sufficient 
commissions to maintain a good promotional front. Mrs. Estelle Doheny’s 
1931 Christmas card was an extravagant production. So was Nash’s 
rumored bill of $25,000. 

Nash laid the cornerstone of his $100,000 mansion on March 12, 1931, 
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with notable and appropriate ceremonies, including a blessing by the 
Archbishop of San Francisco. The original draft of the blessing is in my 
collection. The home was seriously damaged by fire in 1935. Nash sold it 
in 1936 when his first retirement was announced. 


| 


In scanning Nash’s long career, one is impressed with the fact that there 
were few things he dreamed of that he did not realize in fact. But his most 
dramatic dream eventually escaped realization. 

As early as 1921, Nash began to make public statements of his deter- 
mination to produce a great Bible. Most great printers had done so, why 
not he? And perhaps the greatest of all? But during the twenties, he was 
too busy building his career and fortune, and his shop was too small. The 
dream persisted with no thought of costs, but as a magnificent artifact, 
something in the nature of a final public monument to his distinguished 
career. Thus it had to be unique. It had to be a Latin Vulgate, as no one 
had produced this text magnificently since Gutenberg. 

So in 1932, in defiance of the Depression, he announced that he was 
planning to publish a Bible at a very high price. He turned to ATF for 
the selection of a typeface and the paper would come from the Van Gelder 
mills. Through his friends at the Jesuit universities of San Francisco 
and Santa Clara, he was able to arrange for these two universities to 
assume the responsibility for accuracy of text and for proof-reading, thus 
assuring the imprimatur of the Archbishop of San Francisco, and a pos- 
sible blessing of the type by the Pope. 

But nervous about the Depression, Nash began to think about the 
possibility of a single patron who might conveniently underwrite the 
entire cost of the project. He settled on an occasional client, Mrs. Edward 
L. Doheny, as his prime prospect. As a devout Roman Catholic, she met 
the ideological requirement; as a wealthy woman, the economic. That 
Mrs. Doheny was an avid book collector was a pius. 

A careful softening-up program began through letters to Mrs. Doheny 
from her friends A. Edward Newton and John McCormack. This set the 
stage for the personal contact by Nash, the incomparable salesman. Mrs. 
Doheny was shown samples of Van Gelder paper which would carry her 
special watermark. Nash reminded her of the many instances in which 
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patrons had achieved immortality through great works of art. He sug- 
gested that William Andrews Clark, Jr.’s Christmas books would survive 
somewhere to keep Clark’s name alive, come floods, earthquakes, fire or 
other disasters, man-made or natural. He emphasized finally that this 
Bible, in an edition of 1000 copies, fully identified with her name, would 
offer a thousand chances of immortality. On return to San Francisco, he 
followed all this up with a first set of printer’s rough stone proofs of the 
title-page and the first two pages of the text of the Bible, and a printed 
sales pitch. 

When Mrs. Doheny remained coy and gave no response, Nash pro- 
duced his impressive Announcement of The Biblia Sacra on his own. 
Apparently sufficient subscriptions were assured, despite the hurdle of a 
$1000 price, but when Nash instructed FauntLeRoy to go ahead with the 
printing, his associate pointed out that additional expensive equipment 
would be required to handle so formidable a project. Strangely enough, 
Nash abandoned the Vulgate with little further discussion. His greatest 
dream never came to life. 

The Announcement is a highly desirable collector’s item, ranking com- 
fortably with William Morris’ unfinished Froissart’s Chronicles, or 
Brother Antoninus’ Psalter. There is a paper to be done some day on the 
“unfinished symphonies” of great printers. 

There was yet another book that Nash never finished. In a note slipped 
into FauntLeRoy’s copy of Nell O’Day’s Bibliography of Nash’s work, he 
has written: “There should have been included in the 1923 printings the 
seven unbound signatures of “Areopagitica: A Speech of Mr. John Milton. 
London, 1644.’ This book was printed for Walter M. Hill of Chicago and 
was not completed because Mr. Hill was unable to get an introduction 
that satisfied him.” Small folio, printed on Van Gelder handmade paper, 
it would have ranked among Nash’s most beautiful productions. One can 
only speculate as to what happened with the rest of the press run, as 
FauntLeRoy’s copy is the only one I know. It is distinctly a mystery book. 


| 


If they live long enough, all great achievers tend to end up with a haunt- 
ing sense of failure, as their powers of creativity subside. They must neces- 
sarily lack the historical perspective against which they can measure the 
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true value of what they have accomplished. Reconciliation with their 
fate comes for some as a quiet blessing, and such was the case with Nash. 
He mellowed with age, renewed old friendships, made peace with those 
with whom he had had bitter disagreements in earlier days. 

He died in his home on May 24, 1947. 

So how do we sum up such an extraordinary career? Nash’s unique- 
ness was a combination of three elements. First came the virtuoso mastery 
of the technical details of his craft—no one excelled him in this. Secondly, 
came his patronage—unlike Sweynheim and Pannartz, Plantin or Bodoni, 
he had no single patron; he played the field of those who had money, 
appreciation, and a desire for status. Thirdly, there was his promotion— 
no greater salesman of fine printing ever existed. In his mind, fine printing 
was truly one of the great arts. He made many people believe this. 

Nash’s own personal lifestyle was part of the secret of his success. He 
mixed with those in establishment power and with those in the printing 
trades as a sort of Renaissance craftsman. He maintained a posture of 
pride, for the occasion a touch of arrogance, and at all times a complete 
dedication to work as nearly faultless as he could create. 

Nash was truly a virtuoso among printers. 


ate 
oe 


Norman H. Strouse is a former president of the firm of J. Walter Thompson. He 
and his wife founded the Silverado Museum in St. Helena, California, devoted to 
the life and works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. Strouse’s unmatched collection 
of John Henry Nash is now at the Gleeson Library, University of San Francisco. 


This article first appeared in the Gazette of the Grolier Club, (New Series) Number 
19, December, 1973. It is here reprinted with their permission. Copyright by the 
Grolier Club of New York. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron 
Membership, $125 a year, and Sustaining Membership, $60 a year. 


New Sustaining Member Address Sponsor 


Thomas Moore Ingalls San Francisco D. Steven Corey 


The following members have transferred from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


Harold W. Cookson 
Richard S. Dinner 
John G. Lilienthal 

H. Putnam Livermore 
David B. Pearce, M.D. 
George Waters 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


New York, New York 


Menlo Park 


The following have been elected to membership since the publication of the Spring 


News-Letter: 


Susan Aaron 

James R. Adams 
Maryline P. Adams 
Mrs. Tom Apostol 
Jon M. Beckman 
John M. Bransten 
James M. Dourgarian 
Taylor Finlay 
Barbara Friedman 
John P. Gookin 
Paula M. Gourley 
Ralph W. Hansen 
Patrick A. Houlihan 
Monte Lawton 

James W. Linden 
Steve Meier 

Brent H. Nettle 
Richard Q. Praeger 
Denis F. Quinn 
Randall F. Schwabacher 
Mrs. Kenneth L. Waggoner 


San Francisco 
Berkeley 
Berkeley 
Altadena 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Walnut Creek 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Pebble Beach 
Boise, Idaho 
San Francisco 
Santa Clara 
San Francisco 
Carson 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Atherton 

San Francisco 


Robert L. Goldman 
Judith Wainwright 
Judith Wainwright 
Carey S. Bliss 

James Robertson 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Hille Sonin 

Membership Committee. 
Florian Shasky 

Richard Hilkert 
Membership Committee 
D. Steven Corey 
Membership Committee 
Warren R. Howell 

Tom Goldwasser 
Herbert Garcia 

S. Donald Schwabacher 
David F. Myrick 
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Book Reviews 


The World Rushed in. J. S. Holliday. New York, Simon & Schuster, $17.95 


“He who laughs last laughs best.” Jim Holliday, an ex-Director of The Book Club 
of California, is certainly entitled to laugh, if he chooses, at the expense of the 
Doubting Thomases who predicted that he would finish his magnum opus only in 
time for the Second Coming. 

The work is now finished, and it turns out to be more than worth the wait of 
thirty-four years. The late Ray Billington, in fact, pronounced the book a classic. 
It all depends upon one’s definition of a “classic,” to be sure. It certainly ranks 
already with such minor classics of our regional literature as the editing of J. Golds- 
borough Bruff’s (1944) Gold Rush, or Francis Farquhar’s 1930 salvage of William 
H. Brewer’s journals in the book Up and Down California in 1860-1864. But this 
new volume, in fact, overshadows these books, just as it does such “rivals” as 
Mattes, Faragher and Unruh, and for several reasons. 

First is the depth and breadth of the author’s scholarship. The comprehensive- 
ness of the notes and bibliography, the care taken in selecting maps and illustra- 
tions, is downright awesome. The notes alone are worth the price of the book to 
any serious collector or student of California. (Incidentally, he has wisely tucked 
the notes into the rear of the book where they do not impede the flow of the text.) 

But the narrative easily eclipses even such an impressive “scholarly apparatus” 
as his sources. The body of the book is an eyewitness account by William Swain of 
the overland migration of 1849 to the California gold mines. As such, it is an 
unusually intelligent and remarkably detailed document. But Holliday was not 
content with simply editing and interpreting Swain. No, he searched a thousand 
other diaries and journals to find pertinent observations by literate emigrants on 
the trail at the same time. Nor did he make the mistake (which ruined Archer 
Butler Hulbert’s 1931 Forty-Niners) of combining accounts to create a composite— 
but non-existent—argonautic Everyman. We see Swain and his contemporaries as 
individuals, real people (whom we care about), not archetypes. Weaving all the 
strands together perfectly, the author then transformed the whole into a compelling 
story. 

Holliday deliberately—and correctly—left in his text such unexciting material 
as letters to Swain from back home, in order to tell the whole story. They become 
repetitious, even tedious, in their familiar sentimentality, but they document at 
long last a missing link in all other studies of this dominant event in nineteenth- 
century American life, the “home front” associated with this military-like campaign 
across the plains and mountains. The Gold Rush was not just a Western matter, 
it was a national phenomenon. 

Then, as if to show us that his sense of drama is as fully developed as his devo- 
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tion to scholarship, the author handles the sufferings of Swain’s Wolverine Rangers 
on the Lassen Trail’s Black Rock Desert, Warner Range, and Pit River “scrape” 
in such superb fashion that you can only rank the book with such a Gold Rush 
classic as William Lewis Manly’s Death Valley in ’49. 

In sum, this is a splendid book and a tremendous personal achievement by a 
dogged researcher who is also a gifted writer. 

Most highly recommended. 

RICHARD DILLON 


Legends of the Yosemite Miwok. Frank LaPena and Craig D. Bates. Yosemite 
Natural History Assn. (Box 545, Yosemite National Park 95389) $24.95 (plus tax; 
$1.00 postage. 


All who explore the past as well as the present of the Sierra Nevada—that is, all of 
us who read as well as hike—are familiar with the Yosemite Natural History Asso- 
ciation. But this new publication represents a surprising change of pace from, say, 
the YNHA’s magazine, Yosemite Nature Notes. This book is an ambitious project 
for such a modest-sized publisher in such anxious financial times. It deserves our 
applause. 

The book is an interesting collection of seventeen tales of the Miwok tribe, of 
whom the Ahwahneechees of Yosemite Valley, originally called Ahwahnee, are a 
part. Frank LaPena has selected them, for retelling, from such sources as anthro- 
pologists C. Hart Merriam and S. A. Barrett. He is assisted by Craig Bates, a Park 
Service curator. LaPena is a California Indian, though a Sacramento Valley Wintu 
(Wintun) rather than a Miwok. Bates is a fifth generation California “Anglo,” but 
a close student of Indian culture and a craftsman in basketry and feather-work. 
The simple legends are appropriately and charmingly illustrated by fourteen color 
drawings, done in primitive style, by Henry Fonseca. The artist is part-Indian also; 
although his studio 1s in Albuquerque, he is of Maidu (Sacramento Valley) stock. 

The stories start with a creation myth of anthropomorphic Coyote, then go on 
to fabulous accounts of holes in the sky, Merced River mermaids and various other 
magical creatures, and the legends associated with such landmarks as Vernal and 
Bridal Veil Falls, The Lost Arrow, and Half Dome. 

This attractive volume serves to remind us how closely the natives of the Sierra 
were tied to the land, in a partnership with nature because, unlike us, they found 
the boundary between their physical and spiritual worlds a hazy one. 

RICHARD DILLON 


Mission of the Sierras, a Documentary History of San Antonio de Padua. Compiled 
and edited by Msgr. Francis J. Weber, Los Angeles, n.d., 202 pp. 

The Laurelwood Mission, A Documentary History of Santa Clara de Asis, com- 
piled and edited by Msgr. Francis J. Weber, Los Angeles: 1980, 314 pp. 
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Monsignor Francis Weber, archivist for the archdiocese of Los Angeles, has com- 
piled two more volumes in the series, “wherein the documentary sources of a par- 
ticular mission are gathered together as a means of facilitating further research and 
elucidation,” as he defines it. Both volumes contain mission reports, descriptions by 
early explorers, and articles and extracts from historical studies written in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In Monsignor Weber’s introduction to the book on San Antonio mission, he 
refers to it as “the most typical of all the missions” referring to its almost un- 
changed physical setting. Cities have developed around many of the missions, but 
not San Antonio, in a beautiful valley that has remained rustic. The title, Mission 
of the Sierras, may seem misleading. It refers to the Santa Lucia mountains, the 
“Sierra de Santa Lucia.” 

The Laurelwood Mission is about mission Santa Clara itself, not the university 
or the city that have grown around it. The mission chapel was destroyed by fire 
in 1926 and a new mission chapel has been built which is the gem of the University 
of Santa Clara. While the Franciscans still attend to San Antonio, the Jesuits have 
served Santa Clara since 1851. 

Monsignor Weber is to be congratulated in compiling two more of this carefully 
prepared series. Let us hope he will continue with this work. Interested readers may 
obtain these volumes from Dawson’s Book Shop in Los Angeles. 

ALBERT SHU MATE 


James Lumdsen & Son of Glasgow by Sidney Roscoe and R. A. Brimmell. Published 
by the Private Libraries Association, Ravelston, South View Road, Pinner, Middle- 
sex, England. (1981) 160 pages, royal octavo, cloth boards, with colored frontis- 
piece and 60 illustrations in the text. ($25.00) Distributed to non-members in the 
U.S.A. and Canada by Justin G. Schiller Ltd., 36 East 6lst Street, New York, N.Y. 
10021. 


If you assume that this subject is too esoteric for you, wait. It is a fascinating and 
scholarly bibliography of a Scottish publishing firm specializing in colorful juveniles 
and chapbooks, 1790—1840. Although little is known of Lumdsen today, the dedi- 
cated and persevering authors have created a revealing picture of an enchanting 
genre of tradebook publishing. 

James Lumdsen, senior, was in his early years an engraver, and a lucrative part 
of his business was the publication of inexpensive hand-colored pictures of popular 
fictional characters. Also, he produced commercial printing of all kinds. But of 
most interest to us is Lumdsen’s books for children, pervaded with a charming 
primness in the covers, quality of papers, excellent type faces, and occasional use 
of colored inks. Texts consisted of well-known nursery tales such as Ali Baba, 
Robinson Crusoe, Goody Two-Shoes, The Pilgrim’s Progress, Sinbad, Gulliver, 
Beauty & the Beast, etc., all illustrated. Today they are collectors’ items; some 
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have sold at auction recently for as much as $100.00. The total output was about 
140 juveniles, and 25 chapbooks. 

Incidentally, Lumdsen’s era was that of the birth and development of Scotch 
whisky. We can picture a kilt-attired laird, the Goody Two-Shoes volume in one 
hand, and the other hand curled reassuringly around a tall tumbler of local whisky, 
reading progressively incoherently to his brood seated at his feet before the peat- 
burning fire. We question the long delay towards television and Sesame Street. 

The Lumdsen bibliography is a handsome book: attractive gold-stamped bind- 
ing, respectable paper and type, and expertly designed by David Chambers, always 
an insurance that all facets are harmoniously and logically arranged. 

Lewis ALLEN 


Gifts and Acquisitions 


Member Dr. Edmund Simpson has given the Club a most attractive example of 
hand printing from type and linoleum blocks produced at his Blackwood Press. “A 
Wildflower Calendar” is a welcome addition to the Club’s ephemera collection. 


Our English Club member Roderick Brinckman, of Monk Bretton Books, has 
given the Club a “de luxe” copy of Edward Bawden, by Douglas Percy Bliss. We 
say “de luxe” advisedly since there appears to be no other edition of this expen- 
sively produced book—which contains an original signed color lithograph by 
Bawden—“Nekaya, the Prince of Imlac in Cairo”—taken from The History of 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, a book illustrated by Bawden for the Folio Society, 
then printed by T.A. Constable in seven colors (here printed for this edition by 
The Curwen Press). The edition is limited to 200 copies, with this signed print. The 
book is handsomely cased in half-leather and decorated paper boards in the manner 
of Bawden with the spine stamped in gold and all cased in a stout slip case made to 
house the book and the separate color print. Bawden, who today is seventy-nine 
years old and still painting, started as a poster artist and became successful as a 
designer for industry, especially in advertising. Before World War I he was in the 
forefront of book illustrators and designers. Since then he has done mural paintings, 
become a noted watercolorist and has worked in every medium-—etching, line en- 
graving in metal and wood, easel painting, and only Henry Moore has received 
more medals and honors than Bawden. Professor Carel Weight has said “I know 
of no other artist so uninfluenced by other artists or by current art fashion whose 
work sits so perfectly in the modern scene.” This book will have a happy home in 
our collection of Art and Book Decoration. Our sincere thanks to Mr. Brinckman.: 


Through an unhappy slip-up on our part, we forgot to acknowledge with thanks 
another group of wonderful examples from our indefatigable donor Toni Savage 
of Leicester, England. With every issue of this Quarterly we have noted examples 
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of his private press printing—and now to make matters more embarassing, we have 
received still another group of his printing for this issue. The first group that should 
have been reviewed in our last issue was: six (!) booklets Comfort, the Cat by 
Arthur Caddick, one of ninety copies printed on green paper with charming cat 
drawings by Kathie Layfield; Monday Terrace by Keith Jesson, printed on a 
tomato-red stock with drawings by Transiscan and printed in an addition of sixty- 
five copies, signed by the author; Jf Only I were Bald by Spike Milligan printed 
on a blue colored paper in an edition of one hundred copies (ours is number 89), 
and illustrated with drawings by Rigby Graham; Windswept by Arthur Caddick, 
printed on a buff colored paper with drawings by Kathie Layfield and numbered 
40 in an edition of ninety copies; and Long Time Ago by Pete and Sheila Rigg with 
drawings by Kathie Layfield and printed on a white handmade paper and num- 
bered 68 of ninety copies. These five of six were all covered in colored heavy paper 
wrappers but the sixth is a hard-bound copy of Some Irish Drawings by Rigby 
Graham and it is printed on a light greenish colored stock in an edition of 80 
numbered copies. Ours is number 72 and is signed by the artist. This is a very 
handsome example of Toni Savage’s printing and it is nicely cased in a dark green 
cloth with mounted label, and covered with a dust wrapper with a drawing by 
Rigby Graham. All copies were signed by Eric Savage. 

And now for his latest contribution to our excellent collection of his “Phoenix 
Broadsheets,” which now are up to number 210! Ten are here included, and all are 
different in typography and design, one hand-colored and all fascinating. Along 
with these Toni Savage has included two booklets: Warbling by Steve Cartwright 
printed on a green stock with drawings hand-colored by Rod Felton of which our 
copy 1s number 60 of an edition of one hundred. The second booklet printed on a 
handmade white stock contains poems by Paul Ward titled Serious Times with 
drawings by Kathie Layfield; ours is number 71 of an edition of one hundred copies. 
For all of these exciting examples of Toni Savage’s private press printings we are 
thankful—and we apologize to him for our slip-up. 

ALBERT SPERISEN 


With due apologies to James McClatchy for this belated thank-you, we gratefully 
acknowledge his gift to the Club of four pristine copies of Bohemian Club plays 
all printed by the Grabhorn Press. These are: A Soldier & Mr. Lincoln (1961), 
The Buccaneers (1964), Sancho Panza (1965) and The Golden Cave (1973). 


And thanks to our part-time worker, member, and book enthusiast Barbara Land, 
the Club now owns the two volume Printing, Book Collecting and Illustrated Books, 
a Bibliography of Bibliophiles, by Theodore Besterman and a pristine copy of the 
announcement for the Club’s The Journal and Drawings of H.M.T. Powell, 1849-52. 
These are excellent additions to our library. Thank you, Barbara. 
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Through the generosity of member Betty Potter, we have a number of fine items 
for our auction collection. Other members wishing to donate books to the Club for 
the auction still have time to do so—it is currently anticipated that the auction will 
be held in the spring of 1983. 


An Apology: Some while ago, someone sent the Club a copy of the story of the 
Equinox Cooperative Press. The title of this very interesting bibliography is A 
Relevant Memoir and written by Henry Hart with a foreword by the artist- 
engraver Lynd Ward. This is an interesting small book in a three-part cloth cover, 
fairly well printed by the so-called Three Mountains Press of New York in 1977. 
This reviewer lost the identification slip which is always inserted in review or gift 
books. We would like to properly acknowledge whoever did send this to the Club. 
The book, of course, will find a welcome place in our reference library. 


The Club has purchased a copy of Collegiate Book Arts Presses, a new census of 
printing presses in American Colleges & Universities, compiled by David Farrell 
with a foreword by Harry Duncan. This is a publication of Fine Print. 


From northwest member Jack Walsdorf, the Club has received a copy of The 
Writer's Quotation Book compiled and edited by James Charlton with Waldorf’s 
“greetings.” This is a wonderfully readable small pocket book cased in purple cloth 
and stamped in silver. It contains 300 quotations from various writers and editors 
from all over the world. The book was published by the Pushcart Press. P.O. Box 
380 Wainscott, New York 11975. 

But more, Jack Walsdorf has sent us his first miniature book—Printers on 
Morris, edited by Mr. Walsdorf and printed for him at Beaverdam Press in handset 
8 point Garamond and printed on a 1912 Pearl Press. It has a special frontispiece, 
a portrait of William Morris commissioned for this booklet and engraved on wood 
by Barry Moser. There were 300 copies printed but ours is one of 26 on handmade 
paper with case binding using a wallpaper pattern of a Morris design with a leather 
backstrip. This is a charming miniature and it is very well printed. Our <incere 
thanks to Mr. Walsdorf for this handsome gift. 


Publication Notes 


The Book Club of California and the Typophiles of New York are pleased to an- 
nounce the publication of Chapter IX: The Vulgate Bible and Other Unfinished 
Projects of John Henry Nash by Robert D. Harlan. Professor Harlan is the author 
of John Henry Nash: The Biography of a Career published in 1970 by the Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

Based in part upon new information which has come to light, Chapter 1X pro- 
vides a complete account of Nash’s projected magnum opus, a deluxe edition of 
the Vulgate Bible. Other unfinished projects are also described, including editions 
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of Virgil, John Milton’s Areopagitica, Richard Henry Dana’s Two Years Before 
the Mast, three unpublished overland diaries in the possession of Jennie Crocker 
Henderson, an illustrated guide to the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
and others. Included in Professor Harlan’s account are excerpts from the corre- 
spondence between Nash, Henry L. Bulllen and Morris Benton of ATF, and Bruce 
Rogers. The author describes this work as “a final chapter” to his eight chapter 
biography of Nash, adding as it does to our understanding and evaluation of Nash’s 
career. 

Designed by Abe Lerner, typeset by Mackenzie-Harris, and printed by Henry 
Morris at his Bird & Bull Press, the book also contains illustrations of Nash’s work 
on these projects. 

The Bird & Bull Press of North Hills, Pennsylvania, was founded in 1958 by 
Henry Morris, a very successful commercial printer. His first venture into the realm 
of the private press “was prompted not so much by the urge to print, as by a 
desire to make some use of my first batch of hand-made paper.” Mr. Morris has 
continued his hand-made paper activities along with his printing and has an inter- 
national reputation for both. He has printed some twenty-two books for himself 
and thirteen books for others as well as a significant group of ephemera, much of 
which reveals his sometimes ribald sense of humor and pretty thorough mischievous 
streak. 


Exhibition Notices 


The Club is pleased to announce upcoming exhibits which will be on display in the 
Club rooms: 

June 1—August 26: Valenti Angelo Exhibition 

August 30—September 30: Exhibition of the Work of Francois-Louis Schmied, 
Artist, Engraver and Printer 


Serendipity 


Of interest to members who own Book Club leaf books, five are listed in a recent 
dealer’s catalogue: A Leaf from the 1611 King James Bible, 1937, $350.00 (pub- 
lished at $6.00 and $9.00-for several copies); An Original Leaf from the Polycront- 
con, 1938, $775.00 (published at $15.00); The Estiennes, A Bibliographical Essay, 
with three original leaves, 1949, $225.00 (published at $15.00 and $25.00 for special 
copies); The Book called Holinshed’s Chronicles with a leaf from the 1587 edition, 
1968, $250.00 (published at $30.00 and $50.00 for special copies). 

And for members who do not own any of the above, don’t despair. Perhaps you 
acquired a copy of the Fall 1981 publication, A Trumpet of Our Own, listed in a 
dealer’s catalogue which has just come to hand at $75.00 (publication price: $42.50, 
and a few copies still in stock). 


| can help you with your cataloging needs. 


| offer the following services: 
CATALOGING OF : 

BOOKS, RECORDS, & MANUSCRIPTS 
for insurance, personal, or 


bookselling purposes. Contact: = 
Barbara Jane Land Es 
770 El Camino Del Mar E. 


San Francisco, CA 94121 
Phone (415) 221-7707 References available. iq 
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A New Bookshop in San Francisco 


Jeffrey Thomas, Fine & Rare Books 
49 GEARY STREET, SUITE 215 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94102 


Our introductory list of forty-nine rare, 
unusual, and diverting items is now ready 
and available upon request. 


(415) 956-3272 
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Yosemite Natural History Association 
announces the publication of the first illustrated collection 
of the myths of the Miwok Indians, 


Legends of the Yosemite Miwok 


containing seventeen legends selected by Frank La Pena, 
with fourteen four-color drawings by Harry Fonseca. 
56 pp., gilt-stamped cloth, with one of the illustrations 
mounted on the cover. 
$24.95 (in California, please add 6% tax); 
handling & shipping — $1.00 





ALSO AVAILABLE: 


Eadweard Muybridge 
Yosemite Photographs 1872, 


a portfolio of ten prints from Muybridge’s 1872 Yosemite 
series printed on the original medium — gold-toned 
albumen paper — by Chicago Albumen Works, 
and including a biographical essay by Robert Haas and 
an essay on the photographic process by Joel Snyder. 
The edition is limited to 300 portfolios, with the prints 
measuring 18 x 21 inches, mounted on facsimiles of 
the original boards used by Bradley and Rulofson, 
and preserved in a handmade container. 
$1,500.00 (6% tax in Calif.). Individual prints: $175.00 
We extend discounts to dealers. 

An illustrated prospectus is available from the publisher, 


Yosemite Natural History Association 


P. O. Box 545 
Yosemite National Park, California 95389 
(209) 372-4532 


